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an athletic youhg black ran after one of these moving
columns to kill it with boomerangs. He was away two or
three hours, and came back very weary, saying he had killed
Koochee (the demon), but that Koochee had growled at him
and he must die.1 Of the Bedouins of eastern Africa it is
said that " no whirlwind ever sweeps across the path without
being pursued by a dozen savages with drawn creeses, who
stab into the centre of the dusty column in order to drive
away the evil spirit that is believed to be riding on the
blast/'2

In the light of these examples a story told by Herodotus, Fighting
which his modern critics have treated as a fable, is perfectly H*

1       c            J simoom,

credible. He says, without however vouching for the truth
of the tale, that once in the land of the Psylli, the modern
Tripoli, the wind blowing from the Sahara had dried up all
the water-tanks. So the people took counsel and marched
in a body to make war on the south wind But when they
entered the desert the simoom swept down on them and buried
them to a man.3 The story may well have been told by one
who watched them disappearing, in battle array, with drums
and cymbals beating, into the red cloud of whirling sand.

1  R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of
Victoria, i. 457 sq.; compare id,, ii.
270;  A. W.  Howitt, in Journal of
the   Anthropological   Institute,    xiii.
(1884)  p.   194,  note;   Spencer   and
Gillen,  Northern  Tribes   of  Central
Australia, p. 632.

2  W. Cornwallis Harris, The High-
lands of Ethiopia (London, 1844), i. 352.
Compare Ph. Paulitschke, Ethnographie
Nord-ost*Afrika$ : die geistige Cultur
der Dan&kil, Galla und Somdl (Berlin,
1896),   p.   28.     Even where  these
columns or whirlwinds of dust are not
attacked they are still regarded with
awe.    The Ainos believe them to be
filled with demons;  hence they will
hide behind a tree and spit profusely if
they see one coming (J.   Batchelor,
The Ainu and their Folklore, p. 385).
In some parts of India they are sup-
posed to be bhuts going to bathe in
the Ganges (Denzil  C. J.  Ibbetson,
Settlement Report of the Panipat, Tah-
iti, and Karnal Parganah of the Kar-

nal District, p. 154). The Chevas
and Tumbucas of South Africa fancy
them to be the wandering souls of
sorcerers (Zeitschrift fur attgemeine
Erdkunde, vL (Berlin, 1856) pp. 301
sq.}. The Baganda and the Pawnees
believe them to be ghosts (J. Roscoe
in Journal of the Anthropological Insti-
tute, xxxii. (1902) p. 73; G. B.
Grinnell, Pawnee Hero-Stories and
Folk-tales, p. 357). Califomian Indians
think that they are happy souls ascend-
ing to the heavenly land (Stephen
Powers, Tribes of California, p. 328).
Once when a great Fijian chief died, a
whirlwind swept across the lagoon.
An old man who saw it covered his
mouth with his hand and said in an
awestruck whisper, "There goes his
spirit!" (Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a letter
to the author, dated August 26, 1898).
3 Herodotus, iv. 173; Aulus Gellius,
xvi. n. The Cumbrians are said to
have taken arms against the tide
(Strabo, vii. 2. i).